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BIOGRAPHY. | 
LIFE OF ELIZABETH BURNET. \ 
(Concluded. ) 


| 
She had great facility with her pen, in | 
which she took delight, and which she had 
early employed in various kinds of compo- | 
sition. It was during her widowhood that | 
she wrote the first sketch of a work, eet 
wards published under the title of a %. 
Method of Devotion.” This performance, 
intended for her own use only, consisted of 


employments and duties which solicited 
and occupied her attention, she found 
leisure to continue the studies of her closet; 
and having completed the performance 
before alluded to, suffered herself to be 
prevailed upon, by the joint solicitations 
of her husband and her fri¢énds, to con- 
sent to its publication. The approbation 
which was bestowed upon the work induced 
her, after revising, improving, and adding to 


it from papers in her possession, to print a 


second edition, at her own expense, for the 


| purpose of bestowing the copies among those 


| 
such principles and directions as she had | whom she thought them likely to benefit or 


adopted as the rules of her conduct. She re- 
mained a widow near seven years, when she 
gave her hand to Gilbert, lord bishop of 
Salisbury, to whom she bore two children, 
who died in their infancy. The bishop had a 
family by a former marriage, who found in 
his second wife an affectionate and exem- 
plary motker, and who returned her kindness 





and care in their education with that at- |! 


tachment and respect which were so justly 
her due. 

The bishop, sensible of her interest in 
the welfare of his children, and confiding in 


her integrity and prudence, left his family, | 


by will, under the sole care and authority of 
their step-mother: and further, to prove his 
sense of her value, and his trust in the rec- 
titude of her principles, he settled upon her- 
self, previous to their marriage, the whole 
of her own property and estates, binding | 
himself to consent to whatever disposition | 
of her fortunes she might, at her decease, | 
think it just to make. The only use which) 
Mrs. Burnet made of this liberality, after al- 
lowing a certain moderate sum for her board 
in the family, was to extend the circle of her 
bounties. Having allotted for her own ex- 
penses a fifth part of her income, which she 
rarely exceeded, she employed the remaii:- 
ing four fifths in acts of benevolence and 
mercy. Besides other charities, one hundred | 
children were educated at her expense in! 
and about Worcester and Salisbury. 

By her second marriage the eircle of her 





acquaintance was necessarily enlarged; per- | 
sonsof the first rank and merit courted her) 


friendship; while’ she made mse of her in-, 
creasing influence and interest to extend her | 
means of doing good. Amidst the various | 


instruct. A third edition of this work was 
published after her death under the follow- 
_ ing title: “ A Method of Devotion: or, Rules 
for holy and devout Living; with Prayers on 
several Occasions, and Advices and Devo- 
tions for the Holy Sacrament. Written by 
Mrs. Burnet, late wife of the right reverend 
father in God, Gilbert, lord bishop of Sarum. 
| To which is added some account of her life, 
| by T. Goodwyn, archdeacon of Oxford, 8vo, 
Lond. 1713.” 


| 
| 
| 
| A constant journal was kept by Mrs. 


Burnet of her life; every evening she devoted | 


some time to the recollection of the past day, 


_into which she might have fallen. 
without learning, she possessed an acute and 
|active mind; theology continued to be her 
| favorite study, to which, by the circum- || 
stances of the times and of her own situation, |! 
she had been more particularly led. She also 
made some progress in geometry and philo- 
sophy: but she valued knowledge as a means 
rather than as an end, as it hada tendency to 
enlarge and purify the mind. By the au- 


| steritics of her piety, which was exalted to 


enthusiasm, she injured her constitution; 
but, in her zeal for speculative opinions, she 
|| never lost sight of candor and benevolence: 
|| she considered the regulation of her con- 
duct and the purity of her life as the best || 
evidence of the sincerity of her faith. Her | 
general manners were unaffected, cheerful, 
and conciliating; severe to herself and candid 
to others. Without external pretence or 
ostentation, humility, modesty, and kindness, |! 
were her peculiar characteristics. In what | 
| was indifferent, she avoided singularity, and 
H | conformed with moderation and simplicity 





with a view of avoiding in future any errors | 
Though | 


—— 


to the customs suited to her station and rank. 

In 1707, her constitution, originally de- 
licate, rapidly declining, she was recom- 
| mended to the Spa for the recovery of her 
| health, where she appeared in some degree 
20 revive: but in January 1708, being seized 





with a pleuritic fever, she sunk under it. 
| Her death was resigned as her life had been 
| exemplary: she expired on the 3d of Feb- 
| ruary, 1708-9, and was buried at Spetchley 
near her first husband, according to a promise 
made to him during his life. 
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For the Repertory. 


ARDENNIS: 
OR THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


$y Ubaldo. 


ACT FIFTH. 
Scene First. The mouth of the cave as before. Enier 


Idumeo, Henrico, Ottomar, and Lewis with a torch. 


] 
Ottomar. Wo but Idumeo could have done this 
good? 
Hen. What good, brave Ottomar? 
Ottomar. The band, from plunder 
And blood and murder has Idumeo won. 
Hen. Indeed! 


Ottomar 





Nay more, has pledged his sacred word, 
To gain their pardon from our king. 
Idumeo. No doubt 
But Ceur de Lion, when he hears that I 
| Stand forth their advocate, will pardon all! 
| The gen’rous monarch loves a noble soul, 
And more true pleasure would it give his heart, 
To hear that one had left his trade of bleod, 
Than to see thousands expiate their crimes 
Upon the scaffold. What more noble can be 
Than guilt repentant on the path to virtue. 
Hen. True, brave Idumco: Ottomar has told me 
|| A tale of strange and terrible occurrence. 
My father shall sce all succeed. Ottomar 
| fo his birthright honorably restored, 
| And good Idumeo’s interest succeed. 
| St. Alme’s the bosom friend of gallant Richard. 
Tdumeo. 1 know St 
knight, 
|| Oft side by side with Richard has he fought, 
| And with Idumeo, noble Richard’s brother 
{  Ottomar and Hen. Brother! 
Idumeo. With young Alberto educated, 
Our youthful hearts with sacred frie ndship glow’d, 
| And when his father drove him from his home, 
| I left the splendors of'a royal court, 
| To share his misery; the rest is kuiown, 
| Ottomar. Where shall we look for friendship like 
to this? 











Alme, a brave and courteous 
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Idumeo. Now then, a dreadful errand! but remem- 
ber, 

No more of blood, if any be required, 

Than stern netc8sity, brave friends, may ask. 
Ottomar. No more. 
Idumeo. 'Then follow me and I will lead 

Where suff’ring innocence demands redress. 

[Exeunt into the cave.) | 





. | 
Scene Second. The dungeon. On one side a dark pas- | 
save; on the other the Countess is seen lying on a | 


little straw: a basket of provisions and a jug of | I 
7 . . “y 
| Approach and join a fellow suff’rer here. 


water beside her. 
Countess. Now once again all hail! ye mystic | 
glooms! 
Still, hopeless am I in this loathsome prison? 
What dreary change is here! my lost Alberto, 
From thee and from a palace to adungeon! 
Guilty Fernando, much do I suspect 
Thy bloody hand deprived my lord of life; 
And yet, unblushing murd’rer, thou would’st wed | 
His widow’d wife. 0! when the day shall come, | 
As sure the day must come, that justice, on thee, | 
Shall vent her ling’ring ire, how will thy conscience 
"Tear thee for this deed! life’s period must be near, | 
For though sufficient to sustain the spark 
Of feeble nature, yet I loathe all food; 
Then welcome death and ease my burthen’d heart. 








| 

| 

| 

| 

{ Cecilia appears at a distance, in the passage, 

followed by Jeannette, with the lamp. 
Cecilia. Cimmerian darkness is not more pro- 
found, 
Than is this dungeon’s gloom. 


} 
| 
| 
' 





Jean. Lady, forbear, 
There’s horror lurking in each chasm we see. 


| 


' 


Cecilia. Where will this long and dreary passage 
lead? | 
{ Every time they speak they approach nearer. } 


| 
| 





Countess. (rising on her arm. | Hark! sure I heard 
the distant sound of voices 
Jean. Doubtless *twill lead us to more danger, | 
lady. 
Countess. Again! I cannot yet distingutsh clearly | 
What they do utter, for my sense of hearing | 
| 


| 
} 


These dungeon dumps have now well nigh de- 
stroy’d. 
Cecilia. There is a solemn horror in these vaults, | 
[mpresses me with awe! come, good Jeannette, 
We'll find the hapless suff’rer if we can, 
And shed with her a sympathetic tear. 
Countess. Still they come nearer; *tis a woman’s 
voice; 
Has he more victims in these caves of terror? 
4h! we will vent our fruitless grief together, 
And waft our prayer’s for death’s relieving hand. 
[ Sinks down. } 
Jean. 1 pray thee, lady Cecilia, let us again 
Haste to the secret chamber, nor pursuc, 
In spite of heaven’s remonstrance, our intent. 
Cecilia. Not till I've found the wretched soul 


The feeble voice that struck my ear before, 
Venting its moans around this gloomy hall; 

Or I was certainly deceived by echo 

Bearing my words through circumambient horrors. 


But e’en this darkness is most welcome now, 
If it but save me from Ardennis’ rage. 


| Be it whatit ma, I will unfathom it. 


Or thy soul groan beneath oppression here, 
Come mourn with me, who like thyself confined 


Pewers of heaven! what likeness is there here! 


Jean. It was no more. 
Cecilia. How terrible this darkness! 


Countess. Hark! Ardennis! approach mysterious 
being, 
f thou dost suffer from Fernando’s guilt, 


Cecilia. 1 cannot be deceived, it is the same! 


Countess. Oh! if thy heart e’er felt for others woes, 


By curst Ardennis, linger out a life 
Of wretchedness and grief. 
[ Cecilia approaches her, followed by Jeannette. } 
Cecilia. If a compeer, 
In all thy sorrows and in all thy wrongs, 
Can solace thy unhappy destiny, 
Here’s one will share thy ev’ry hour of grief, 
And call for justice on Ardennis’ head. 
Countess. So young and yet the object of his hate, 
Or art thou, say, the object of his love, 
But by his cruelty imprison’d here, 
Because thy virtuous soul disdain’d his passion? 
Cecilia. Though Pm within this count Ardennis’ 
power, 
*T was merely chance, or heaven’s directing hand, 
That led me to thy prison! better here, 
‘Than inthe presence of this castle’s lord; 
For O! his brow’s voluminous of murder! 
Countess. 1 pity thee, unhappy maid, that thou, 
So young and beautiful art doom’d to be 
The victim of his treach’ry. 
Cecilia. Thanks to thy kindness, 
I will in like return thy sympathy, 
For well I know a friend in grief can ease 
Our anguish. 
Countess. Lend me but thy hand, sweet maid, 
And I will rise! these limbs quite worn with grief, 
Refuse to bear me up; O! lovely maid— 


Tnever knew but one with eyes like thine, 

As piercing as the sun! I pray assist me, 

I fain, dear maiden, would peruse thee further, 
For if nor eyes deceive me, nor my heart, 


EE 





Se 

Cecilia. What mean’st thou? 

Countess, That bracelet. 

[ Gazing at one on Cecilia’s arm.} 

Cecilia. What.of this bracelet? 

Countess. Tell me, I conjure thee, tell me, who 
art thou? 

Cecilia. I would I knew. 

Countess. How! 

Cecilia. 1 am ignorant 

To whom I owe existence, or for what 

This count, who boldly rescued me, but now a 

From the fell grasp of an enraged Banditti, 

Should thus confine me; and yet now methinks, 

I bear resemblance to some foe of his, 

For when first his eye gazed on me— 

Countess. He started! 

You bore resemblance to Ardennis’ house, 

Which his too bloody hand has made no more. 

Cecilia. Ha! it strikes me: ‘ while one of the rank 
stock 

Of murdered Claudio lives, I’m insecure’ 

Countess. Of murder’d Claudio! did he then mur- 
der him? 

O! deceitful villain! 

Cecilia. Wherefore is this? 

Countess. My heartis panting with extatic hopes, 

No, such bliss can never be in store for me. 

Cecilia. What mean’st thou? 

Countess. But tell me how thou cam’st possess'd 

Of that inestimable treasure, maid, 

Which circles round thine arm? my feelings tell me, 

But hope may lead those feelings far astray. 


| Speak! 


Cecilia. *Twas found upon me. 
Countess. Found upon thee? 
Cecilia. When good St. Alme first saved me, in 
the wood, 
This bracelet was suspended from my neck: 
Doubtless placed there by my unfeeling parents, 
When left by them to wander through the forest. 
Countess. O! my full heart! all speaks her to be so. 
Call not thy parents cruel, cruel girl! 
That bracelet once belong’d to me. 
Cecilia. [starting.| To thee! 
Countess. When these fond eyes last saw my 
heart’s dear lord, 
I gave him that rich present. 


Cecilia. Gracious heaven! 





Thou art—allied to me. 
Cecilia. Sure these cold damps 
Have robb’d thy mind of reason. 
Countess. Alas! no. 
Too sensible I am of wrong, too well 
{ know Fernando meditates some crime, 
When such an eye as thine is bent upon him. 
Cecilia. Lean on me, I will support thee, suff’ rer, 
While my weak limbs will bear thy weight and mine. 
Countess. Nature enfeebled by this load of 











whose cry 
Struck through my heart, ere yet we had descended. 
rherefore no more, if pale thy soul with fear, 
Lake thou the lamp and back retrace thy way, 
Rush to the lion’s fangs and leave me here. 
Jean. No, to death Pi follow thee! 
[ Enter Cecilia and Jeannette from the passage. } 
Countess. Stranger, hither, 
If you would see a wretched prisoner, hither 
Bend your wand’ring footsteps. 
Cecilia. Surely 1 heard 





sorrow, 
Refuses to sustain my bruised limbs. 
[ dtises, Cecilia supporting her. | 
Cecilia. Ah! what a wretched bed, O! cruel hand, 
‘That could consign thee to this loathsome spot. 
Coun‘ess.” Twas Fernando’s; let me kissthe hand— 
[Lakes Cecilia’s hand.} 
Cecilia. Forbear! 
Countess. What do I see? O! hope deceive me not, 
Let not my bosom feel the dear delight, 





Countess. If in some dank, lugubrious dungeon, 
thou 
Should find a parent, would thy heart then feel 
Resentment for a parent’s cruelty? 
Cicilia. O! heaven! resentment! 
Countess. I can held no longer, 
Thou darling pledge ef lost Alberto’s love, 
Come to my arms! { Cecilia starts back.} 
Cecilia. What did’st thou say? thou dost not, 
O! thou can’st not mean it! yet—ah! do not 
Drive me quite mad with an excess of joy. 
Countess. Each circumstance and my prophetic 
heart 
Proclaim thou art my daughter. 
Cecilia. Mother, mother! 
{ Rushes into her arms.} 
Countess. Heaven I thank «thee! after seventeen 
years 
Of cruel exile from her mother’s arms, 
To clasp my daughter to my anguish’d heart, 








' ‘To see it blasted in its opening bud. 





Is too much bliss. 
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Cecilia. A flood of extacy 
Drowns the faint cries of joy my tongue would utter. 
Bless’d be the hour I fled from good St. Alme, 
And bless’d the moment that I enter’d here, 
For I have found my mother! [Embraces her again. | 
But this dungeon— 

Art thou the countess? 

Countess. 1 am. Fernando, 

In cruel rage, confined me in this cave, 
Hoping that famine would destroy my life. 

Cecilia. Treach’rous villain! does no hope exist 
Of fleeing from his pow’r’ methinks my hands, 
Ina dear, helpless mother’s cause, would know 
Herculean vigor, separate the rocks 
That bar her liberty, and force a passage, 
Through the earth’s vast bosom! 

Countess. Vain thy weak aid. 

These cruel walls defy all mortal force: 

Nothing but the avenging arm of heaven, 

Seen in the burning thunderbolt, can burst 

Their pond’rous strength! nought but the wrath of 
justice, 

Could hurl down vengeance from her dreadful seat, 

Upon Fernando’s head! 

Cecilia. Together, then, 

We'll trace these gloomy halls, till welcome fate, 
Release us from them! thou Jeannette return, 
And tell the traitor I have found my mother, 
Thy life he seeks not, but if we return, 
A hand, more cruel than the hand of famine, 
Would usher death. 
Jean. No, my dear mistress, no! 
Ifthou remain within this dreadful dungeon, 
So will Jeannette; nothing but death shall part us. 
Conntess. Affectionate girl! wilt thou then partake 
The bitter cup which we perforce must drink? 
Jean. Vve often drank the cup of happiness, 
Administer’d by fair Cecilia’s hand; 
And shall I leave her now in misery, 
Nor taste the poison’d draught? no. 
Countess. Come, my child, 
Some fleeting moments yet, ere the base villain, 
May discover thee fled from his power! 
Cecilia. Ha! 
Cauntess. There is no doubt but he’ll pursue thee 
here, 
Then let us spend those moments, to relate 
By what strange chance, or providential cause 
We meet. 
Cecilia. O! my mo her, haply he comes, 
To plunge his dagger in thy het! 
[falls on ker bosom. | 
Countess. Could I, 
By death, but turn his rage from thee, my child; 
Could my blood streaming on his dudgeon’s blade, 
But quench his thirst for more— 
Cecilia. O! hold, the groan, 
The piercing groan thy dying heart would burst, 
Would thunder death to mine! 
Countess. We ll die together. 
Death may divide our bodies for a time, 
But soon shall our invulnerable souls 
Meet far beyond the reach of pain, in heaven. 
Ceci ic. In heaven we meet! O! what a cheering 
thought! 
That though we suffer in this vale of tears, 
There is another, better world to come. 
Countess. Now tell me— 
Jean. I hear the sound of feet, Madam. 


Cecilia. O! heaven! and» has the blood hound 
track’d so soon, 


The spot where innocence is hid? 
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Countess. No hope, 
But in the never failing aid of heaven. 


Arden. Rodrigo, how this gloom casts o’er my 
soul 
Horror most profound! 
Countess. Alas! they come indeed! 
To heaven’s unfailing aid I trust me now, 
And surely heaven, since ’m preserved thus far, 
Will not desert me in this dang’rous hour, 
When guilt presumptuous searches for my blood. 
‘ecilia. To heaven I trus! 


lia’s neck, who leans her head upon her 
mother’s shoulder. Jeannette stands terrt- 
fied near them. Enter Ardennis and Rod- 
rigo. 
Arden. Lo! where my victims stand. 
How shall I bear the lighvning of their eyes, 
When they shall fash upon old Claudio’s murd’rer! 
Now, doubtless, she has found the girl to be 
Her daughter! well, it isno matter now, 
They both must fall, or ’'m undone forever! 
[ They approach. ] 
Countess. Why is Fernando in this tomb of horror! 
Is it to view her misery and gricf, 
Who owes her sorrows and her wrongs to him? 
Arden. Countess. 
Countess. Dost thou seek anguish now, Fernando? 
Come glut thine eyes and take thy bloody fill, 
For here’s sufficient e’en to satiate thee 
arden. I need not tell thee, what ere this thou 
know’st, 
That mortal enmity inhabiis here, 
Against dead Claudio and his hated house. 
Countess. Has cruel Claudio or his hapless house, 
Deserved this hatred from Fernando’s heart? 
Arden. Yes, deserved it all. 
Countess. Yes, now methinks, indeed, 
He has deserved it; for in raising thee 
From thy estate of wretchedness and poverty, 
He nestled in his breast a poison’d serpent 
Arden. Poison’d! (starting. | 
Countess. Yes, to turn and sting, Fernando! 
-Irden. O! how she unnerves me! [apar?. } 
Countess. Or dost thou come, 
To tear mygg@w found daughter from my arms, 
And make Mii: tenders of thy love? 
-Irden. Countess, your scorn’s ill timed, for know, 
I come— 
Countese. Upon a bloody business! im your eye 
I read our lamentable fate! for there, 
Heart breaking cruelty relentless glares! 
Arden. Blood is my business! well thou know’st 
Lousia, 
Through crimes I traveli’d to obtain my power. 
Countess. Too well 1 know it! 
-Irden. Can’st thou then suppose 
That I, who bought them with my innocence, 
Who paid a mighty price for my huge honors, 
Will e’er resign them but with life? 
Cecilia. Honor! 
O! prostitution of that sacred word! 
Honors are tarnish’d ona villain’s brow, 
And there, unable to retain their mein, 
They blush with shame. 
Countess. 1 understand, Fernando, 
That thou art not secure while I exist. 
Arden. Well, ’tis even so. 
Countess. Then take my life. 
Cecilia. Mother! 











[.4rdennis, witheut. } 


{ The countess throws her arm around Ceci- | 





Countess. For [am weary of the burthen, but 
Ifthou art not callous to all feeling, 

Ah! spare my child! behold me at your feet,[ kneels. } 
Let my blood satiate your cruel rage! 

Cecilia. No, ¥ am heiress to Ardennis’ house, 
‘Tis Imay pluck those honors from thy brow, 
Which weep to sit there! let me fall, Fernando 
For bythe horrors of this cave Iswear, 

Pil not survive her. 





Countess. Then we'll together 
Meet th’ assassin’s arm. 
irden. Together be it! 
Sink both my fears and be my soul at peace! 
Countess. ‘Then welcome fate! but mark thee now, 
Fernando, 
| And know my dying words prophetic are! 
| When from her mortal tenement of clay, 
| Thy flutt’ring soul shall wing her deathless flight, 
| Our blood shall blot thee from the page of merey, 
And this most cruel murder, weigh thee down 
To endless agony! 


Arden, One way remains, 





And only one, to save her life and thine. 
Countess. O! name it then! 
death, 
I would do wonders. 
Cecilia. But no foul dishonor! 
-Irden. Consent to be my wife— 
Cecilia. Thy wife, Fernando? 
| .&rden. Be but mine, 
Hush in my arms the fears that rack my bosom, 
Lest all my honors tumble from my crest, 
Thou and Cecilia may be happy still. 
Countess. These dungeons, man, have cool’d the 
flame of love; 
Nay, sooner would I linger here till death, 
The comfortless abode of grief and horror; 
With no companion save my awful fears, 
No hope of peace but in Fernando’s absence, 
| ‘Than be the partner of a murd’rer’s bed. 
| Arden. Is this thy firm resolve? 
Countess. Itis, Fernando. 
| So help me mercy as I keep that vow. 
-Irden. It is enough! ve parlied with thee, 
countess, 
And made the only offer that I dare. 
[ have gone on too far in guilt to shrink, 
Or listen to the childish voice of pity; 
Therefore no more; or say thou wilt be Mite 
| Or death is ready. 


to rescue her from 





Countess. Why then, welcome death! 
-Irden. Foolish woman! 





Cecilia. Mother, within thy arms 
, ’ 
| Pll meet the murd’rer’s steel. 
| .4&rden. Now, brave Rodrigo, 
Phou know st what is to follow, seize that girl, 
\| -And vield Lousia to my burning rage. 
il Cecilia. Mother 








| Countess. Daughter! O! my undone Cecilia! 
| [.Irdennis bears the countess to one side of 
} the stage, and Sodri go Cecilia to the 


other. 


’ , > << 

Jean. O' take my wretched life but spare my 

mistress. 
' - or 
[ Kneels to Rodrigo who throws her off, she 
| atiempts ta approach Ardennis. | 
| «&rden. Approach me and thou dy "st! [to Jeannette. } 
Now, good Rodrigo. 
[.4s they prepare to strike, Idumeo and Henrico 
suddenly dart from the passage. the formes 
advances to the centre of the staze, between 
rdennis and Rodrigo: the dagger in his 































right hand, while his left points to the 
wound: he gazes on Ardennis. The latter 
seizes Cecilia from Rodrigo who flies 
through the passage. Ardennis releases the 
countess. Cecilia sinks into the arms of 
Henrico. } I 
Arden. Eternal powers! Idumeo, hell’s combin'd. 
Cecilia. Henrico! 
Hen. My Cecilia! 
Countess. Idumeo, 
Kind spirit, heaven’s sweet messenger of good. 
Idumeo. Heaven’s vengeance hovers o’er thee, 
lost Fernando, 
There is but one way now to shun the ruin. 
Arden. Prophetic spirit, tell me, what is that? 
Idumeo. Resign thy honors got by blood and 
fraud, 
Sue for her pardon for thy cruel wrongs, 
And yield the rightful heir his legal claim. 
Countess. The rightful heir! 
Arden. Though all the host above 
Were leagued to wrest these glorious laurels from 
me, 
Not all combined should tear them from my brow. 
A soul resolved can combat thee and heaven. 
Idumeo. Then to the proof; behold Idumeo here. 
{ Casts away the dagger, and draws his sword.) 
Countess. Idumeo living! 
-Irden. Destruction! 
Cecilia. What is this? 
Hen. My dear Cecilia, all shall be explain’d. 
Be calm. 





Idumeo- No more the spirit of Idumeo, 
But see that same Idumeo living here, 
Thy blasted hopes have long consider’d dead. 
By what strange providence I’ve been preserved, __ || 
It boots not thee to know; suflice it, then, | 
{ live, and with a word can blast thee, count. 
While there is hope of mercy thou relent, 
Nor call down treble vengeance on thy head. 














Arden. Rage, rage has chain’d my tongue, and H 
dumb surprize | 
But yield to thee, and own myself a villain’ | 
Thou dost but mock me: I will perish first. 
Tblush that thou hast juggled me so long. 
T see thou hast undone me, treach’rous slave, 
But vengeance still shall gild my closing hour. 
Guard well thy heart, for if my faithful sword | 
Can reach its core— 
Tdumeo. 1 will forgive thee all. 
For injured imocence I draw my sword, 
And thou for treach’rous guilt, now heaven be judge, | 
If the just cause I advocate, fall thou, 
But if unjust, be mine the fate deserved. 


Dead Claudio’s issue and Alberto’s son, 


O! all ye injured, pardon and—O! horror! (dies.) 


Lies cold in death. 


Thou hast it, hapless soul; be all thy crimes 
Buried in death and in the grave'forgotten. 
Yet how do I behold my long lost son? 
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But death or dreadful vengeance left me now! 


(They fight, Fernando falls.) 
Ottomar. Down to the silent grave, and tell them 
there, 


{as hurl’d his vengeance on thee. 
Countess. Son! (‘She sinks, Idumeo supports her.) 
Cecilia. Brother! 
Arden. The night of death comes on apace! 
pardon, 


(Ottomar flies to his mother and clasps her 
in his arms.) 
Ottomar. Mother, countess! 
Countess. Son of my lost Alberto! 
Ottomar. Look up, my mother, see thy prostrate 
foe ; 


Countess. He dying ask’d for pardon; 


Jdumeo. At present, countess, that must be with- 
held; 

Let us but leave these scenes of dreadful gloom, 

And all shali be explain’d. Thy sister, Ottomar. 
Ottomar. Sister! 

“ecilia. Brother! (embrace.) 
Ottomar. Not now we first have met, 

But now we meet no more to part, Cecilia. 
Countess. "To thee, Idumeo, let us render thanks. 
Idumeo. To heaven be render’d thanks and notto 

me. 

jut, countess, behold the lord Henrico, 

His son, who saved thy lovely daughter’s life, 

And who, by love thus urged, has come in search 

Of huis Cecilia. 

Countess. Vake this found embrace, 

And be Cecilia thine. ( Embraces him.) 
Hen. Vhus on my knees 

I thank thee for the boon. 

( Kneels and kisses her hand.) 

My Cecilia. ( fies to her.) 

Countess. Let none hereafter Heaven’s decrees 
mistrust, 

Nor dare to doubt that providence isi 

Though clouds of sorrow dim their early day, 

Seon peace shall drive those low’ring clouds away; 

Sweetly emerging as their moments run, 

Shall rising pleasure gild their setting sun. 


| 
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Arden. Come on. (they fight.) 

( Ottomar, followed by Lewis with the torch, 
rushes from the passage with his sword 
drawn. He beats down their blows. 

Ottomar. Hold off your blows! 
Cecilia. How, Ottomar! 
Hen. Be calm, my love, strange matters come to 
light. 
Ottomar. My arm, Fernando, better nerved for 
war, 
Than good Idumeo’s, dares thee to the combat. 
if not unman’d with guilt, Ardennis heir 
Defies thee to attack. 
Countess. Ardennis’ heir! 
Arden. By what dread power, thou too hast been 
preserved, 
i know not; but come on, there is no hope 
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| . ; ; 
| * Some there are that will condemn a coin 
\ As bad, before they weigh its value: 

| *Tis not well.” 


I have not much doubt that long ere this, 
worthy sister are 


| my kind old aunt an 





Curtain fails. 


| quite forgotten. I ask the reader’s pardon 
! for my apparent neglect, in not having made 
them better acquainted: my reason for hav- 
ing been guilty of it, is simply this: a con- 
siderable time ago my friend Peter wrote a 
number of the Cabinet on egotism, and as 
the fittest subject he could possibly have 


chosen he mentioned one Peregrine Pea- 








been bothered these two years. Peter handled. 


him so severely, and. so justly, that I do as 
sure you, it immediately occurred to me, 
that I had not a much better right to trouble 
the readers of the Cabinet with the history 
of my family, than Peregrine had to perplex 
us with that of his plans. This has fora long 
time withheld me, but as it was never my 
intention to make either my aunt or sister 
drudges to the entertainment of the Cabinet, 
Tam resolved not to forego my original in- 
tention of occasionally recording some of the 
chit chat of our fire-side. It is under these 
impressions that I now put forward Miss 
Dinah Gravity and her niece, upon the stage. 
“Well, Gregory,” said she the other 
evening, as we were in social conversation, 
“ T have always found you pretty much what I 
would wish you to be, but as your tender 
aunt I do now and then think it my duty to 
tell you of actions that you sometimes com- 
mit, which I conceive improper. Now, Gre- 
gory, one of these faults (and I don’t know 
but it is the worst of all) is, that you some- 
times go to the play, an attendance upon 
which you well know, is incompatible with 
the duties of a christian. The company you 
see there is of the basest- kind, and the be- 
haviour throughout of the most indecent. I 
know your nature is mild and inoffensive, 
but you should recollect that in the general 
confusion a theatre always represents, you 
might chance to be jostled fnto a dispute 
which you would despise, and in which you 
might get yourself materially injured. It has 
often been to me a cause of considerable 
wonder how you could join with such a 
group of vagabonds, or take any pleasure in 
their society, or their amusements. If you 
would but entirely give up that occasional 
resort, I think you would find many advan- 
tages which you do not now dream of.” _ 

It has always, since my recollection, been 
a rule to girls, (I mean unmarried females,) 
young or not, to join with the older people 
in an attack when the defence was thought 
| to be but a weak one; and accordingly here 
| began Priscilla;— 

“ Yes indeed, brother Gregory, you know 
father never went himself, nor would he ever 
let any of us go while he lived, he said the 
place was so abominable;” “ Aye,” resumed 
my aunt Dinah, “ and your grandfather, my 
father, bless him, the good old man, gave the 
same instruction to his children, always pur- 
suing it himself. Gregory, you have wander- 
ed from the regulations of the family, and I 
am sorry for it; for my own part I would not 
go inside of a theatre for the whole world, 
for if I did, I should never expect to live in 
happiness, nor die in peace.” 
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see you treat this subject so warmly, and I 
must say so ungenerously. You condemn 
those who frequent the theatre, without 
knowing who they are; you condemn the 
amusement it affords, without knowing what 
it is; and you revile the place without ever 
having entered it; you plead against it, as an 
inheritance from your fathers, and wish me 
to forego a pleasure, because my father from 
a misconception, did it before me. Aunt 
Dinah, is it a tenet of morality, to abuse a 
man from report, or to shut your ears from 
the conviction of his innocence? Is it a tenet 
of morality to endeavor to break down the 
barriers of rational and pleasurable improve- 
ment, without knowing by what means that 
improvement is to be forwarded? or is it a 
tenet of morality to endeavor to take the 
bread out of the mouth of a citizen, because 
that citizen contributes to the happiness of 
his fellows? Should we do nothing but that 
which has been done by our fathers, whcre- 
fore, then, do we endeavor to advance in the 
arts and sciences. Because my father from 
a fixed habit rejects the use of an imple- 
ment of a far better construction than the 
old one, merely because it was new, is it any 
reason that I should do the same, after I have 
practically experienced its convenience and 
efficacy? 

“ It is impossible to defend any thing 
against the injuries it has sustained from 
those that know nothing of it; and therefore 
the difficulty of making you comprehend it, 
considerably weakens my argument. 

“ The stage has ever been looked upon 
by all nations as their first amusement; and 
it was once even the vehicle to contribute 
to feeding the superstition of a people by 
the mysteries of religion; such profanity 
I do not advocate, nor do I refer you to those 
ages of black barbarity (for what else can we 
style theim,) when theatres were the slaugh- 
ter-houses of mankind. I speak of them as 
they are; refined by the progressing civili- 
zation of the world, from pictures of cruelty 
to those of the most refined and the most 
delicate pleasure. I speak of them as an 
epitome of that world, capable of awakening 
the sensibility and arousing the passions; the 
former in favor of virtue, and the latter in- 
imical to vice. Who does not feel his heart 
expand at the generosity of a ‘ Felix’ or a 
‘Casey?’ who does not feel it recoil at the 
subtle villainies of an ‘Iago?’ who does not 
feel his senses sicken at the inhumanity of 
a ‘Richard,’ a ‘Dionysius,’ or a ‘ Pizarro?’ 
who does not sympathize with, the suffering 
‘Ophelia?’ who does not feel himself raised 
almost above mortality by the godlike virtue 
of the patriot ‘Gustavus?’ who docs not—” 
here my aunt stopped me with, “ Now, 








Gregory, I am sure you know this is all 
gibberish to me.” “Who would not” (con- 
tinued I, for I had now got warm in my de- 
fence,) “wish to imitate the actions of the 
sincere and virtuous? who does not hate the 
base practices of fawning villains, and turn 
from them with disgustful contempt? who 
coes not pity the injured and the oppressed? 
and who does not pant for a participation in | 
the glories of the real hero? forall these are | 
placed before us, and we are left to choose. | 
Are the sensations we have here experienced | 
to vanish with the fall of the curtain? are we | 
to return from a representation of the most | 
unsullied virtue, in which we are also shown | 
the true degradation of vice, just as we went? 
are we to permit our memories to lie dor- | 
mant? and are actions like these, never more 
to be thought of? It is not—” 

“ I declare, Gregory,” said my aunt, “your | 
conversation was never so wild and unintel- | 
ligible befure; you must have a raging fever; ' 
do you not feel unwell?’’ “ He jooks quite | 
sick,” added my sister Priscilla. 

“‘ It is not my intention,” proceeded I, “ to 
attempt to purify the walls of the theatre 
from the corruption that in all places, more | 
or less, adheres to them, for that would be 
folly; but you are extremely wrong in taxing 
all its frequenters with the name of “ vaga- 
bonds,” nothing can be more improper, and 
Ihave seldom known you to run headlong 
into so great an error. It is the school for 
polite instruction, and if it be attended by 
some blockheads who “ will not learn,” 
should that cause it to fall into disrepute? Is 
a church to be left vacant because it cannot 
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be cleansed of hypocrites? or are we to aban- 
don every kind of innocent satisfaction be-| 
cause it may be perverted into evil? I trust} 
you will say no.” Here I abruptly finished. I} 
saw she was not, could not be convinced | 
that she was wrong, but my aunt did not say | 
another word. GREGORY GRAVITY. 


. _—_ oo 


For the Repertory. 
ON LUXURY. 

In surveying man with a contemplative | 
eye, as formed, by his Creator, void of every 
vice, we find him grand to a degree of ex-' 
cellence, far from being easy to be describ-| 
ed by the most ingenious pen. Degrade him | 
one step, we there find him verging towards | 
description: one step lower, we there find | 
him easy to be described by the most indif-| 
ferent pen, as susceptible of virtues and| 
vices. If a person be of so despicable a| 
character, as to wish to follow the path of | 
vice, his mind must be the abode of crimes 
of the most disgraceful kind, and none is 
more injurious to his health, to the facul- 
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ties of his mind, and indeed to every other 
qualification which keeps him from des- 
cending to the nature of a beast, than luxu- 
ry, the effects of which may be divided into 
two parts, almost inseparably annexed to 
each other: viz. gaming and drunkenness. 
The first I shall describe is that of gan- 








| ing. This species of vice being very extra- 


ordinary in its nature, pervades every class 
of people with equal influence, as they, when 
once engaged in it, will still persevere, even 
when the gulf of ruin lays open to receive 
them. It is the school where all highway- 
men are nursed: it is the school where the 
principles of lying, cheating, robbery and 
murder are instilled into the mind. This 
vice is the more dangerous, as it is deceit- 
ful and contrary to every other species of 
luxury. It flatters its votaries with hopes of 
increasing their wealth; so that avarice 
itself is so far from securing us against its 
temptations, that it often betrays the more 
giddy part of mankind into tiem, promising 
riches without bounds, and those to be ac- 
quired by the most sudden, as well as easy, 
and indeed pleasant means. But yet it is 
despised by every person who has any re- 
gard for his own welfare, or that of his 
family. But there are others who are its 
great yotaries, and these are the very men 
that are the bane of society; for by it they 
are dashed headlong into the gulf of ruin, 
misery and want, where rather than die by 
hunger they would resort to things-of a 
most criminal nature; even to robbery, mur- 
der, and suicide itself. 

When the gamester sees himself the ob- 
ject of abhorrence to his friends; when their 
bitter reproaches assail his ears, and he feels 
those reproaches are deserved, he sinks at 
once into aj] the horrors of self-loathing, 
and the bitterness of mental misery, and as 
when once he has entered into the labyrinth 
of vice he can seldom return, but is led on 
through corresponding vices to destruction; 
so the feeble mind of the gamester being 
unable to bear those feelings, he falls a vic- 
tim to his folly and"perhaps puts an end to 
his miserable existence. Which is thus de- 
scribed by an ingenious author: 

“ Fond fool, who thought in gaming to be blest, 

Once pure and innocent, now guilt so thick 

Clogs thy foul soul with thoughts of what thou’st 
been, 

As leads thee to end life and woe at once. 


Come, fatal tube, the gamester’s last resource, 
And lull contending passions to repose.” 


Having thus in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible described the bad effects of luxury as 
exemplified in gaming, let me now consider 
that, if possible, more detested vice, drunk- 
enness, which is generally considered as the 




















second luxury of the vulgar: and of all the 
vices to which we are exposed none is so dis- 
graceful or contemptible! How strange it is 
that man, the pride of reason, should descend 
toa character so derogatory to the dignity of 
his nature, so repugnant to every dictate of 
reason, and which places him so nearly on a 
level with the beast, and the love of which 
prevents him from being of service either 
to himself, his country or his friends! He 
neglects the duties of his family, leaves un- 
cultivated a genius which, if improved by 
application and study, might make him a 
bright member of society: and buries in 
oblivion and inebriation every natural idea. 
In a breast where drunkenness is a con- 
stant tenant, all religion, every tender tie of 
nature, every sense and faculty of the mind 
are totally extinguished. By some, drunken- 
ness is considered as a crime, but of the 
most tempting nature, for by them it is 
looked upon as a cloak for crimes of the 
most disgracef\i kind. By its votaries, to be 
immersed in the intoxicating fumes of wine, 
is considered a source of the greatest plea- 
sure. By others its effects are consider- 
ed as the Lethe of forgetfulness, in which to 
drown the cares of the world, and the me- 
lancholy which must naturally seize on the 
minds of those who have been the perpe- 
trators of deeds the most criminal that 
disgrace humanity. Having thus described 
the bad effects of luxurious incbriety, and 
in some measure the effects of luxury as 
composed of these two vices, let me now 
give a finishing stroke to my subject with 
the lines of the elegant Goldsmith: 
* Oh! Juxury, thou cursed by heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee. 
How do thy potions with insidious joy, 
Oiffuse their pleasure enly to destroy. 
Kingdoms by thee to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own; 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
-A bloated mass of rank, unweildy woe; 
Till sapp’d their strength and every part unsound, 
Down, down, they sink, and spread their ruin 
round!” 
E.. C. 
—+—— 
For the Repertory. 
SOLITUDE. 
May fate forever me divide 
- From him, around whose heart no tide 
Of gentle feeling swells; 
But whom misanthropy devours, 
Amid the glooms of cypress bowers, 
Where melancholy dwells. 


Who meanly thinks he’s born to keep 
An useless, dull, monastic sleep, 

A “living death” on earth; 
Hateful, and hating, creeps away 
From tedious life—and none to say 


= 


O! he is not of soul so rude, 

Who haunts the shades of solitude, 
T’inspire a languid mind 
Fatigued by virtue’s great employ; 
Who loves the intellectual joy 

Of sober thought, refined. 


Deep in some grove’s sequestered breast, 
He lulls the cares of life to rest, 

In fancy mounts the sky; 
Impell’d by thought, his transports grow 
Superior to this world below, 

And pierce infinity. 


Like Tully, he forgets mankind, 

Who all their dearest pleasures find 
In revelry and show; 

The muses, there, he loves to woo, 

Or, ina retrospective view, 
Himself he learns to know. 


The mind alone can furnish joy, 
Unmix’'d with folly’s base alloy, 
Or pleasures gross, or rude; 
O give me to enjoy it free, 
(Kind heaven I ask the boon of thee!) 
In peaceful solitude. 


For there the mind is mind alone, 
And all its wishes are its own. 
ST. AUBERT. 
For the Repertory. 


STANZAS. 


Oh! friend of my youth I will never forget, 

While the current of life warmly flows round 
my heart, 

Thy kindness; nor e’er can affection the debt 

Of love which I owe thee, its value impart. 


Forget thee, oh! heaven, how futile the thought, 
When thy image so deeply is stampt on my soul; 
No, gratitude whispers by thee I was taught, 
And thou’lt live, the rude swells of my breast to 

control. 


If ever a prey to fier¢e passion’s wild sway, 
I rove from the pathway of virtue and peace; 
Do thou like a minist’ring spirit delay 
My speed, nor till safe let thy watchfulness 
cease. , 


Then, lady, believe not I e’er can forget 
Thy kindness, while Jife spreads its glow in my 
breast, 
Nor e’er can my grateful affection the debt 
Of love, which I owe thee, it’s value impart. 
AROUET, JUNR. 
i 


For the Repertory. 


TO MISS CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 
Well, well, Clementina, I find ’tis in vain 
To engage in a contest whose weapon’s the brain; 
(Or where it is rather the vast magazine, 
Which supplies all the wants of that dreadful 

machine, 
That Walter long since hath with ecstacy sung, 
*Tis a pen in your hand, in most women’s a tongue. ) 
With one of a sex so renow’d for it8 use, 
Where the field that we take is the field of abuse. 
Thus, my struggles are vain; but politeness de- 
mands 





RTORY. 


Or I freely declare that I’'d cease to pursue, 
What detracts from my fame, and heaps honors on 
you: 

For you drive me, and lace me so snugly about, 
That I fear from this hobble I ne’er shall get out. 
But be that as it may I will flatter your pride, 
Although I so soon “ have some cake of the bride:” 
For I know very well that girls will be the same, 
Still panting, or married, or single, for fame. 

You said in your last,—yes, sweet creature "tis true, 
That my beard you could “ lather and shave” for me 
too; 

(A lady a thing of this kind to suppose, 

Is some what “ indelicate” I should suppose, ) 

Now although ’tis a regular practice of mine, 

To awaken myself those sensations divine 

That arise from a beard nicely shaved to the skin, 
And riot so sweet o’er my lips and my chin, 

Yet people will differ in things the most common, 
Some choose them a Francois, some may choose a 
woman; 

But when they have sway, they’re so apt to defy, 
That I think there is danger in letting them try. 
But your husband that will be, is growing so old, 
That he’s pleased with these little vagaries, ’m 


told, 

So that when you are married, and go to Egg- 
Harbor, 

You may save captain Grummet the price of a 
barber; 


Who there being scarce, demands more for his work 

Than justice would think of, for shaving a Turk. 

Think not, haughty fair one, to scourge me with pain, 

At your words, with. sharp thongs, and your looks 

of disdain, 

For although you can wish (a fine wish on my soul, ) 

That I with my “hogs in the river should roll,” 

Yet I tell you that I, long before I would do’t, 

Or thus vilely degrade the bard into the brute, 

Would renounce all your sex, or in some “ pond” 

would plump 

Your father, the captain, and you at a thump. 

| Why, Miss Clementina, have you got no shame, 

To say that my entrails are torn with love’s flame? 

If I but one moment could think it were true, 

Pd jump in the fish pond to quench it, with you; 

Tie a stone to my neck,—aye, ’d make mea sop, 

Till aloud clap of thunder bring me to the top. 

You desired, I think, that when I was quite well, 

I would drop you a line, the glad tidings to tell, 

Why then, know, Clementina, I never was better 

Than now, while I write this consolative letter; 

But since ’tis no honor in fancy to delve, 

For time gives the signal to fire off twelve, 

And as I again feel atwitch in my head, 

Pll bid you farewell, and retire to my bed. 
WALTER WIGGLE 


—->_——— 


For the Repertory. 
THE SAILOR BOY. . 

The sun in the west his last rays now display’d, 

And danced on the breast of the billowy way; 
He seemingly linger’d, his absence delay’d, 

To kiss the clear wave and in wantonness play 
Serene was the occan and lovely to view, 

As wafted JEolus the bark o’er the wave; 
And the welkin array’d in ethereal blue, 

Assurance of transient tranquillity gave. 


Henry stood on the prow and he silently gazed 
On the deep, and remembrance a tear caused to 








His virtues or his worth. 
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From his eyes, as it told him how distant were 
placed, . 
The beings beloved and revered by his heart. 


They are few in this world, the poor sailor boy said, 
Nor father nor mother are anxious for me; 

They are number’d, alas! with the mouldering dead, 
And their Henry is toss’d on the turbulent sea. 


Though they rest in the tomb not alone am I left, 
Like a lonely link sever’d from nature’s vast chain; 
Nor yet of affection’s sweet tear drop bereft, 
The kindness of sisters will soften each pain. 


Whose arms will, to welcome me, fondly be spread, 
And their fears will be hush’d as they clasp me 
again; 
The remembrance of storms that have pass’d o’er 
my head 
Will fade, and no traces of sorrow remain. 


Thus pensive he mused till the shadows of night 
Fell fast and the boatswain his shrill whistle 
‘ blew; 

He sigh’d and obey’d, for his heart was not light, 
And fancy stiil turn’d his dear sisters to you. 


Heaven guard you, he said, soon again may we meet; 
Fond hope seem’d to cheer and his spirits renew; 
He thought of the soul thrilling kiss that would 


greet 
His return, and he breath’d, with his blessing, 
adieu! jMONTALDO. 


—» +e 

Some years ago there resided in this city, 
a merchant by the name of J. P., remark- 
able for his absence of mind and eccentri- 
city. A gentleman in Baltimore having sent 
him a consignment, drew on him repeatedly 
before the goods were disposed of. Mr. P. 
at length grew tired of this importunity, and 
the following lacoyic epistle was the result. 

Philadelphia, : 
Sir, You draw like a horse. 
Yours, kc. a. 
—_—_ 

A piece of sharf practice was played off 
one day last week on some gentleman of the 
robe. A strippling in casting about for game 
thought the gentlemen of the law would af- 
ford a novel field of action, upon whom few of 
his own profession had hitherto ventured to 
attempt any manceuvres, because not so easily 
trapfified as the rest of mankind. He there- 
fore resolved on the attempt; and having 
made out five fictitious cases for the conside- 
ration of council, and waited upon five of the 
keenest practitioners at the bar, severally and 





successively at their chambers, presented to 


each his case for an opinion, endorsed witha 
five guinea fee, and for the payment of which 
he tendered to each a ten or fifteen pounds 
sham check on a banker, apologizing for 
having no other paper to pay the fee. 

The clerks of the learned council in every 
case Save one, readily gave him the difference 
in bank notes; and one gentleman in particu- 
lar, eminently skilled in the dew, not only 
gave him the change, but added his opinion 
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at the foot of the case, “ that it came within 
the statute of frauds, and a prosecution would 
lie against the party.”” A junior barrister was 


| the only one who demurred upon the question 


of change, all the rest suffered their judge- 
ments to go im default, and their client levied 
the fines, but will never suffer the recovery. 
Application has been made to Bow-street for 
acafias ad resfondendum against the party; 
ora writ of f. fu. for the return of the change. 
But to this the defendant has put in a di/a- 
tory flea, and given leg bail. Lond. Pap. 





Jhtladelphta, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1811. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our haste in putting the last number to 
press, occasioned the wrong imposition of 


the sixth and seventh pages. To obviate this, | 
we have reprinted the four last pages, and | 


sent them with the present number. | 

Alexis on Anger cannot appear. The essay | 
possesses no originality of thought, no har-! 
mony of language, and the composition is. 
very incorrect. 

We cannot publish Gonzalvc’s lines to 
Mr. Cooke, the justly celebrated actor, for 
two sound reasons: first, we would not offer 
so gross an insult to Mr. C.’s understanding 
as some of the lines contain, though devoid 
of all poetical merit; second, because we 
think that our readers would never forgive 
us, for calling the elegant and admired 
Cooper, “a mere murdering elf!” although, 
in some characters, all must acknowledge 
the superiority of Mr. Cooke. 

There is nothing more disagreeable to an 
editor, than to damp the ardor of youth, by 
refusing the effusions of their fancy, but we 
know we are performing a duty to the pub- 

















lic, and we believe we are conferring a fa-| 
vor upon Florian, when we say his Ode to| 
Spring cannot be inserted. | 

Notwithstanding our opinion of St. Au-| 
bert’s Ode to Solitude, expressed in our last! 
number, we believe he possesses a fruitful | 
mind with no little taste for poetry. Having, 
made a few alterations, which his poetical 
ear will immediately perceive were neces- 
sary, we introduce his verses into our co- 





lumns with pleasure. 

The essay of E. C. on Luxury, contains 
some fatal truths, not badly expressed. The 
subject is treated with great brevity, but as 


we doubt not the author’s intentiens, we | 


cheerfully publish any thing that may have 
a tendency to impress the mind with detes- 
tation for those banes to socicty, gaming and 
drunkenness. 

We cannot suffer this last number of cur 
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first volume to leave the press, without e: 
pressing our thanks for the favor we have 
received from a liberal public, and our hopes 
that their support will be continued. Those 
of our patrons who have paid us in advance. 
have laid us under a peculiar obligation: 
these who are yet in arrears will, we hopé, 
see the necessity of fulfilling their engage- 
ments, that we may be enabled to fulfill 
ours. 

The title page, index and engraving for 
the first volume, will be ready in a few days 
and delivered to our subscribers. 

The first number of the second yolume 
will be delayed one or two weeks, in order 
to complete some arrangements relative to 
the prosecution of the work. 


—— 
OBITUARY. 
Life, like a rose in early bloom, 
Sheds fragrance through the air, 
Casts all around a sweet perfume, 
Till death’s drear winter brings our doom, 
And strikes us to the silent tomb, 
To moulder there: 

Died on Friday morning, the 19th inst. 
Mr. George Thum, aged seventy years three 
months, after a lingering illness of 10 months, 
during which, he suffered the most excru- 
tiating tortures of body; but amid the strug- 
gle, his mental eye, rendered clear and 
penetrating by the power of an approving 
conscience, and the more glorious presence 
of acrucified Redeemer, looked forward to 
the extatic moment when the prison doors 
should burst and his rescued spirit, taking 
the wings of a dove, should fly away and 
be at rest forever. Early feeling the power 
of religion upon the mind, he grew up in 
the faith of Jesus, and those friends who sur- 
rounded his death bed, could in his last mo- 
ments perceive the smile of joy upon his 
brow, and heard his last accents breathe 
the sounds of praise. 

Mr. Thum wasa native of Darmstadt, in 
Germany, and emigrated to this country 
in the year 1763. In that glorious and ever 
memorable revolution, which established 
our independence, and raised America to a 
level with the other nations of the globe, he 
bore an early and distinguished part. His 
adherence to the principles which gave rise 
to that great event, drew upon him the re- 
sentment of his antirepublican neighbours, 
from whose rapacity and cruelty, himself and 
family suffered materially. 

He served with distinguished gallantry in 
many of our severe campaigns, particularly 
that in which happened the hard fought 
and destructive battle of Brandywine; and 
finally, saw his struggle crowned with suc- 
cess, in beholding the sun of freedom arise 
in full splendor upon his adopted country. H. 






































‘ing interests of his country, as Burr Stones, 
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Another step up. the Ladder of Indefen- 
dence-—Every true American must rejoice 
when he is informed, that an article so ne- 
cessary to the prosperity of the manufactur- 


(commonly called French Burrs) are to be 
had in the United States, im quantities more 
than sufficient for the consumption of all 
Europe, above what may ever be wanted for 
the use of America. 

This valuable discovery has been made 


in North Carolina, where a gentleman of |; when he came, said no relief could be af- 


this city now has a number of hands em- 


ployed in quarrying them; the quality is |/on the day following. 
found equal to that of the best French Burrs, | 


and the quantity to all appearance inexhaus- 
tible, there being a mountain of them more 
than twenty miles in extent—Balr. £. Post. 
-_— 
HORRID BRUTALITY. A FACT. 

One William Scott, of P , some time 
ago, married a second wife, aged about forty 
years, who had had no children, and who was 
entirely destitute of any kind of parental af- 
fection, and so hardened to every tender feel- 
ing, as to influence her husband to nearly the 
same degree of austerity. One of his daugh- 
ters, (by his first wife,) about fourteen years 
of age, got infected with the itch; for which 
she was highly reprimanded, and treated with 
the greatest severity. Flor. Sulph. as usual 
was administered repeatedly. After its being 
applied several times, the girl told them 
that she was cured, and begged that they 
would desist from their cruelty, as any fur- 
ther operations of the kind would deprive 
her of life. But they turned a deaf ear to her 
supplications; continued their severities; and 
threatened, that in case any opposition was 
made against using the same means, as be- 
fore mentioned, she might depend on receivy- 
inge severe flagellation: and accordingly pre- 
pared a great number of sticks, the same 
evening. The next evening, the girl was or- 





dered to undergo a repetiiion of the same 
operation, as before. A great fire was made 
up, and a screen hung round the fireplace 
to prevent the admission of air. The father 
and his wife were both present to see that 
their commands were obeyed. The girl, after 
standing by the fire above two hours, com- 
plained of their inhuman treatment, and beg- 
ved a releasement from such cruelty. The 
answer was, that the fire should be increas- 
ed, and immediately ordered some pitch pine 
knots to be laid on it. She now prayed fora 
releasement with greater earnestness. But 
was told, if she did not stand there until she 
was éntirely cured of the disorder, that they 
would nail her hands to the mantle piece and 
roast her. She continued a few moments lon- 
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were so enraged, that they whipped her 
severely, until she was almost lifeless. She 
was then put into a cistern of hot water, but 
immediately leaped out upon the floor, and 
again fainted. Her father directlyexercised the 
same discipline as before. At last, her strength 
entirely failing, by means of such barbarous 
treatment, they were induced to put her to 
bed; and, being apprehensive that the conse- 
quence of such inhumanity would prove 
fatal to the child, sent for a physician, who, 


forded her, for she was expiring,—she died 


The selectmen, on hearing the report, or- 
dered the body to be dug up; and, on open- 
ing the coffin and examining the body, 
many stripes were to be seen, and her 
body burned almost black. The perpetra- 
tors being present, and examined by a jury 
of inquest, were brought in guilty of wil- 
ful murder. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
April 20, 1811. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 30th March to the 6th April. 





+ A man found dead in South, near Fourth-street, 
whose death was occasioned by a blow on the head, 
as per Coroncr’s certificate. 


Of the above there were, 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 oe clock. 120’clock. 3 0’ clock. 


April 15 67 70 67 
16 70 73 68 
17 62 69 60 
18 70 80 76 
19 72 79 77 
20 69 83 80 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Abscess 0 1 Fever, puerperal 1 0 
Apoplexy 1 0 Whoopingcough 0 2 
{Casualty 1 O Hernia 1 0 
Consumptionoflungs 6 1 Insanity 1 0 
Convulsions 0 2 Oldage 1 Oj 
Decay 2 0 Palsy 1 0 
Dropsy 1 0 Pleurisy 0 1 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Small-pox, natural 1 1 
Drowned 1 0 Still born 0 5 
Debility 10 —_— 
Fever 01 21 15 
Fever, nervous 0 1 
Fever, typhus 1 0 Total 36 


Under 1 10 From 50 to 60 4 

From 1 to 2 1 70 2 
2 5 3 7U 80 3 
5 10 0 80 90 0 
10 20 1 90 100 1 
20 30 5 100 110 0 
30. 40 5 — 
40 50 1 Total 36 } 






PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBADIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives itall its flavor. Cowper. 


The public are informed, that new arrange- 
ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
rial part of this paper, some alterations will conse- 
quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
yours to support our attempt, for which we shall 
be grateful. 

On the commencement of this publication, 
we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
be of peculiar importance. 

Agreeable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
Repertory shall be a receptacle for biography; re- 
ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

With the second volume we shall commence the 
publication of the Propitiation, a poem, in six beoks, 
| by Valerian. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Sobeiski, 
no novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
| first volume being so near, renders it advisable to 
delay the insertion of one until the commencement 
| of the second. We shall then present to our read- 
} ers the Castle of Altenheim, a tale, by Ubaldo. 

| Our paper shall have nothing to do with theolo- 
| gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
| cal disputes can be admitted, 

For all politicians from us we debar, 

We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are. 


CONDITIONS. 


The price is four dollarS per annum; city sub- 





scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
" scribers half yearly in advance. 
It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
‘every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 
| No subscription will be received for less than a 
| to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
| considered as subscribing for the next. 
| Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
ii and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
| ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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ger, and fainted; at which her tormentors 
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